THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE
prominently in the story of the first (that in the Far
East) of the series of retreats sketched below, is the
curious rejection by Britain of an insistent American
offer to co-operate in resistance as an alternative to sub-
mission.
It has been previously noted that the decision to
accept naval parity with the United States was, even
from an old-imperialist point of view, a wise decision,
namely, that every possible opportunity should be
seized to secure identity of policy between the United
States and ourselves; to seize every opportunity of co-
operation, and particularly to develop such relation-
ship that the old conflict about freedom of the seas
should never in the future arise.
One had supposed that this need for close Anglo-
American co-operation was recognised by every sec-
tion of British opinion. It had been a popular theme
that Britain and America could by their sole might
impose peace on the world* The extremest isolation-
ists in Britain made an exception in the case of the
United States. Very well
What policy have we pursued in that respect ? On
two occasions of major crises when we were declar-
ing at the top of our voices that our position was
extremely weak, too weak to do anything but recede,
we were offered American co-operation, and rejected
it, preferring retreat to resistance in common with
the United States. On the first occasion, that of the
Far Eastern Crisis, when the United States not only
offered their co-operation and support but urgently
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